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ondary memory images (abstracted from all spatial and qualitative 
changes); (5) the general concept; (6) the isolation concept; (7) 
the complex idea {Eomplexionsbegriffe) ; (8) the combination con- 
cept; (9) ideas of relation ; (10) feelings; (11) emotions; (12) judg- 
ments; (13) inferences; and (14) volitions. 

Of these classes 2 to 9, along with li2, belong together as having 
a striking common characteristic — ^they are formed by the Ver- 
kniipfung of sensory components. Feelings and emotions are not 
coordinate with this great group — ^they constitute only secondary 
characteristics or properties of sensations or ideas and never occur 
independently (Begleiterscheinungen) . 

The conative experiences are treated in thoroughgoing non-volun- 
taristic fashion. They are described not as coordinate with sensation 
and its combinations, but as consisting of sensory elements and their 
accompanying affective qualities, in complex combination. Especially 
important in the make-up of these higher complexes are the secondary 
(reperkutierte) sensations accompanying expressive reactions. 

The discussion, references, and comments indicate a lively interest 
in contemporary work, rich historical background, and widely rang- 
ing acquaintance with related sciences. The volumes are neatly pre- 
pared, with typography and make-up that are distinctly pleasing. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 

Columbia University. 

Character and Temperament. Joseph Jastrow. New York and 
London : D. Appleton and Company. 1915. Pp. xviii + 596. 
Writings about the concrete stuff of human nature as it lives, 
young and old, at work and at play, alone and with fellow men, in 
peace and in war, tend to be either rehearsals of Job, Solomon, and 
^sop in a pedantic terminology, or to be researches with tests and 
correlational statistics. Professor Jastrow, of course, does not de- 
scend to the former. Because of impatience with the crudities and 
narrowness of the latter, he does not make much use of the detailed 
quantitative results of the psychology of sex, race nationality, occu- 
pational classes, and individuals. 

His task is therefore hard. Psychology simply has not made any 
brilliant and impressive general discoveries about the common qual- 
ity of humanity and the particular qualities of men, which have made 
and are making industry, business, science, and art. Also, much of 
the best that it has to offer in lieu of such has already been utilized 
with consummate literary skill in Santayana's Life of Reason. 
A critical organization of the more sweeping facts-that-might-be 
about the sources of human quality has to be vague and indecisive. 
It has to be speculative, or leave pressing questions without any 
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answers at all. If an ordinary person had read what Professor Jas- 
trow has read, thought of the problems he has considered, and then 
related the results in a book, the book would have been rather bare 
and futile. 

Character and Temperament is saved by the personal wisdom 
of its author, his fertility in discovering relations and principles of 
organization, and his extra-psychological knowledge of the world 
and men. The result is a book about the varieties of human nature 
that is scientific without being a dreary museum of quantitative evi- 
dence, and is intelligible without being superficial. The survey of 
character and temperament is probably not quite so readily intel- 
ligible to the layman as its author hopes. For use in classes or sys- 
tematic reading courses, indeed, some time spent first on a selection 
of chapters from Galton and MacDougall would probably save time 
in the end and would certainly increase appreciation. The very ease 
and charm of Professor Jastrow's writing tempts one at times to go 
ahead without an exact fixation of the question he is answering and 
without a fully permanent impression of his answer in detail. 

"Whether Character and Temperament is an admirable book 
because of, or in spite of, its consistent refusal to use numbers in- 
stead of adjectives in describing human nature, is not for so preju- 
diced a reviewer to say. It seems to me that brevity and clearness 
would both gain from an elementary presentation of the distribu- 
tion of variations along a linear scale, the overlapping of groups, 
the facts of correlated variability, the representation of an individual 
as an equation, and the exact numerical statement of the doctrines 
of "compensation," and of "types" of human nature. To describe 
the qualities of men without a single diagram seems too arbitrary a 
tour de force. However, all that can be done without quantitative 
argument and summaries of detailed and intricate evidence Profes- 
sor Jastrow has done most skilfully and attractively. 

Edward L. Thorndike. 

Teachees College, Columbia Univebsitt. 
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JOURNAL OP EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, August, 
193.6. The Faculty of Attention (pp. 285-318) : Heebert Wood- 
row. - Measurements of the degree of attention were made on twelve 
subjects in the case of (1) simple reaction to touch, (2) to sound, 
(3) to light, and (4) choice reactions to an increase or decrease in 
the intensity of light. Degree of attention was measured by the 



